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Aires another form of stock-rearing has become established in
the drier uplands of the north-west. There are more than 4
million goats in Argentina and the majority of them are reared
in that part of the country. This Argentine goat-rearing industry
resembles that of North-Eastern Brazil inasmuch as by far the
most important product is the skins, valuable enough in pro-
portion to weight to stand transportation from the remote
mountain pastures to the towns in the valleys whence they are
forwarded by rail.

Apart from the cultivation of lucerne, which belongs rather
to the pastoral industry, agriculture throughout the region is con-
cerned primarily with the growing of wheat and maize, but two
specialized products, namely sugar and wine, are grown on a
relatively large scale in favoured places.

The wanner and wetter parts of the sub-andine zone, with
their predominant summer rainfall, provide all the conditions
required for the cultivation of maize, while the moderately dry
areas throughout the region from Salta to La Pampa Territory,
provided the water table is not too low, are suited to wheat.
Before the construction of railways and the development of cheap
transport by sea, the cereals grown in the north-western valleys
found a market, together with the live stock, in the mining dis-
tricts of the Andes, but these are now more readily supplied by
way of the Pacific ports. With the new orientation of the whole
region towards Buenos Aires, the cultivation of -cereals in the
region tends to be limited more or less simply to local require-
ments, since the suitable areas are too distant and too scattered
to share in the great grain trade of the Pampa. However, the
local requirements have increased considerably during the last
fifty years owing to the rise of the sugar- and of the wine-growing
industries, both of them in response to the expanding domestic
demand of Argentina as a whole.

The sugar-producing areas are situated in Tucuman and Jujuy
with a small north-eastward extension in Salta towards the
Bolivian frontier. In the provinces of Tucuman and Jujuy the
industries are centred round towns bearing the same names as the
provinces and owing their origin to the fact that their sites offered
convenient re-conditioning places for cattle and mules on the long
journey to Peru.

, Situated at the foot of eastern outliers of the Andes these
sugar-growing centres enjoy a moderate seasonal rainfall, and
in addition derive supplies of water from the streams that descend
the mountains just west of them. The rainfall at Tucuman
averages about 39 inches a year, and this, though ample for
pastures, is insufficient for sugar-cane, nor does it alone provide